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AN ASPIRATION. 
I WATCHED the sparrows flitting here and there, 

In quest of food about the miry street ; 

Such nameless fare as seems to aparrows sweet 
They sought with greedy clamor everywhere. 
Yet ’mid their strife I noted with what care 

They held upraised their fluttering pinions fleet ; 

They trod the mire with soiled and grimy feet, 
But kept their wings unsullied in the air. 


I, too, like thee, O sparrow, toil to gain 
My scanty portion from life’s sordid ways : 
Like thee, too, often hungry, I am fain 
To strive with greed and envy all my days. 
Would that I, too, like thee, might learn the grace 
To keep my soul’s uplifted wings from stain. 
—Susan Marr Spalding, in the Independent. 


CHARACTER BUILDING: 
THE MUTUAL HELPFULNESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
IN CHARACTER BUILDING. 
Our theme recalls to my mind a bit of experience 
related by Prof. Richards who, for many years, de- 
voted himself to the work of developing the feeble 
minded. One day an afflicted mother brought to 
him a little bundle whose wrappings covered what 
seemed to be only a parcel of limp flesh. The parcel 
was a human child. There was scarcely any devel- 
opment of the bony framework of the body, the 
muscles were of the flabbiest type, and there was no 
sign of awakening mind. This parcel of flesh was 
committed to his care, to discover the “ vital spark 
of heavenly flame.” What was his plan of work? 
Every day the pathetic parcel was laid upon the 
floor, and for a specified time Prof. Richards lay down 
beside it. Day after day, and week after week, and I 
believe the time extended to months in which he 
placed himself upon the lowly plane of the feeble 
little creature. At last, after long waiting, the sign 
for which he was watching came. On this day he did 
not lie down beside the poor little thing and he was 
missed, There was a restlessness, an uneasiness, that 
could only be quieted by the near presence of the pa- 
tient, believing soul whose faith seemed to be the viv- 
ifying influence that could quicken the feeble germs, 
both of physical and of mental life. We need not 
trace this history to its close, which found the shape- 
less thing transformed into an erect figure, and with 
a fair degree of physical health,and with some men- 
tal development. But does not‘the method pursued 
in this unusual case point us the way to all success- 
ful work with the young? So long as the shapeless 





1A paper read at the Educational Conferencesin Philadel- 
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teacher put aside his own largeness and erectness 
and strength and intellectual development and hum- 
bly lay down on the floor beside it, to make himself 
at one with the thing he wished to serve. 

We expect of fathers and mothers that they have 
tbis at-oneness with their children. Nature is on 
their side, in the parental instinct that, wisely gov- 
| erned, makes parents capable of self-abnegation, and 

of living absolutely for the good of their children. 
In one sense it is true that children stand in the re- 
lation of strangers to their parents. The children 
are not miniature copies of father or mother. Every 
new-born babe is a unique being, a new combination 
of father and mother family characteristics—the pro- 
duct of many factors of temperament and circum- 
stances, some of which may be entirely unknown to 
father and mother. The helpless baby, through all 
the year in which he has “ no language but a cry,” is 
almost a sealed book; but presently he begins to 
open himself, and give signs of the powers and weak- 
nesses and graces that go to make up his individual- 
ity. If he has been born of harmonious relations, 
what joy it will be to the mother to discover promise 
of the father’s clear judgment and strength; and 
how the father’s heart will rejoice as he catches 
glimpses of the mother’s cheery nature or her quick 
divinations. With much to be happy about in the 
promise of their child, the days will open to them 
characteristics that they recognize as their own and 
do not gladly see; and also characteristics that seem 
as strange in the home nest as did the “ugly duck- 
ling ” in the feathered flock. It may be easy to ac- 
count for the quick temper that only needs to be 
kept well in hand to become an element of power; 
or the sensitiveness that must be diverted from itself 
to save it from becoming morbidness. But whence 
came this Jack of truthfulness? Perhaps it is not 
easy to trace this to its source; but the characteristic 
is here. 

Here is a trait, the remnant of moral weakness 
somewhere in the past, it may be, that makes the 
little one seem alien to father and mother. This isa 
weak place to be strengthened. It sometimes hap- 
pens that parents are unduly apprehensive at signs 
of moral weakness in young children. They are not 
alarmed and discouraged because the little ones do 
not grasp the operations of “ Cube Root ” or the “ Bi- 
nomial Theorem.” Instead of giving away to alarm 
and discouragement at intellectual immaturity, they 
use the greatest care in securing teachers who under- 
stand the law of the unfolding mind, teachers who 
know how to assign work for to-day that shall leave 
the mind strengthened and broadened for a little se- 
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verer task to-morrow. There is need for the same 
kind of care in securing the development of the 
moral creature. Not anger nor impatience nor de- 
nunciation on the part of parents will develop or 
harden the moral fibre of the child. There must be 
the ability to “ sense ” the condition of the child, to 
“ fill out” the weak places, and also mark the points 
that are disproportionately strong. There must be 
the ability that comes partly of the imagination, and 
more, from quick sympathy, to enter intimately into 
the life of the child. The dictum of the old school- 
master Comenius that “ we learn to do by doing,” 
applies in many directions. If the child does not 
report things truthfully, he must be gently but sys- 
tematically trained to exactness of description, and 
exactness of statement. A mother’s record to which 
I have had access has this bit of experience: 
“During a part of this time the dear little boy gave 
his mother much anxiety from his lack of truthful- 
ness. She rejoices to record that now he shows a 
perfectly clear apprehension of what it is to tell 
things ‘as they are,’ and real desire to keep to the 
truth. One evening not long ago, when he was mak- 
ing ready for bed (often the most tender, impressible 
hour of the day) he said: ‘I can tell things as they 
are now, can’t I,mamma? But I made a mistake 
about the house.’ He referred to some char-coal 
marks on the house which he had made, and then 
denied.” The record does not give the details of the 
training the child received. But the method pur- 
sued with one child could not be a fixed rule, only a 
suggestion for others. As each child is unique, so 
each method must be individual, exactly suited to the 
individual need. 

It is the indication of nature that love is the su- 
preme agency in our work with the young. Parent- 
hood, the supreme gift of life, is not postponed to 
the years of ripe experience, to the years in which 
wisdom has been attained. It comes when all the 
life forces are at high tide—before enthusiasm has 
been chilled by disappointment ; before energy has 
been abated by struggle ; before hope folds her wings 
at the touch of outward circumstance. It comes in 
the years in which feeling holds the place of the calm 
judgment of riper age. The love between parents 
and children—that tie which is different from all 
others, overrules for good many mistakes of judg- 
ment. The conscientious father and mother who dis- 
trust their own wisdom, who are perplexed by the 
problematic natures of their little ones, may trust 
much to love. When I speak thus of love I do not 
mean the mere fondness that considers only the 
present gratification of the child and yields only to 
clamorous demands that may be directly to his harm. 
I mean the far nobler feeling that is capable of con- 
sidering the child’s best good—a feeling that has in 
it a strain of the heroic, such as nerves the surgeon’s 
hand to wound, if need be, for the perfect healing. 
I think it safe to say that untrained love is surer of 
its aim than all the training of all the schools unil- 
luminated by love. I believe this true; but it is also 
true that love is at its best in guiding and controlling 
when it is best supplemented by a disciplined na- 
ture. 





It is the work of the father and mother to lay the 
foundation for the superstructure which is to grow 
under the teacher’s hand. They are still to be the 
good Providence to the child, and his supreme au- 
thority ; but henceforth the teacher is the third per- 
son in the child’strinity. All that has been said con- 
cerning the close sympathy that must be between 
parents and child for his best development, is em- 
phasized when we consider the relation of the teacher 
to the child. Now, nature’s aid cannot be counted 
upon. Now, there must be more urgent demand 
upon the imagination to bring the teacher into close 
“touch ” with the nature of the child. We say that 
the artist has genius for form and color ; that the 
musician has genius for rhythm and harmony. I 
would say that the genius of the consecrated teacher 
is sympathy; is that delicate responsiveness that 
knows the child’s need, and can meet it. Artists are 
not made in the schools; consecrated teachers are 
not made in the schools. This genius of sympathy 
is the sign of the true teacher’s calling; this is the 
test by which each may measure himself who is look- 
ing forward toward teaching as his life-work. Is the 
school a shop to which the ringing of a bell calls him, 
as machinists answer the morning whistle, to hammer 
and grind and twist the stuff of which human souls 
are made, until the hand of the clock points to the 
hour of release, and the days wear on to the date of 
the monthly check? Then heis out of his place ; he 
has no right to be named a teacher. Some mechani- 
cal task let him seek elsewhere in the world, with 
axe or spade or broom or needle. The true teacher 
goes to his work as the sculptor goes to his statue, or 
the gardener to his collection of plants. He receives 
from the hands of the parents the badding man or 
woman, whose happy unfolding is their dearest inter- 
est. He makes the atmosphere that stimulates all 
the growing processes of the mind and heart. It is 
the mental development with which he is specially 
charged ; but thoughtful parents look with anxious 
eye to see if the growing knowledge of numbers or 
history or language has the accompaniment of in- 
creasing courage and courtesy and honor. To this 
end, what is the most powerful influence at the com- 
mand of the teacher? It is himself—his own essen- 
tial nature! What he is colors and shapes every- 
thing he does. Perhaps he thinks he is only giving 
lessons in geography or language or mathematics. 
But all the time, a second building up or breaking 
down is going on in the innermost nature of the 
child. The way in which the pupil does his part of 
the work, whether thoroughly or superficially, 
whether clearly or doubtingly, is an element of moral 
training. Then, as I have said, the personality of 
the teacher enters into every lesson he imparts, what- 
ever be the theme. His own thoroughness of pre- 
paration, his fairness, his patience, his skill in diag- 
nosing the child’s difficulties, his acuteness in detect- 
ing fictitious difficulties, his enthusiasm,—all these 
things are as much a part of the lesson as the bounda- 
ries of Germany, or the value of the unknown quan- 
tity. There are teachers who stand before their 
classes and never say a word about courtesy and 
honor, whose own fine courtesy and honor are leaven 
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in the souls of their pupils that will outlast the in- 
tellectual attainments certified by a diploma. 

The way of the consecrated teacher would be plain 
and smooth, were he sure always of responsive pu- 
pils, and of coéperating parents. But there will be 
pupils who are not whole, and so need a physician. 
A true story is told of one of the children of Meg in 
“Little Women.” One day he saw a man beating a 
horse that had come to a full stop, and he ran to the 
man crying, “ Don’t you know that you must stop 
beating the horse and love him, if you want him to 
go?” The child touched the secret of guidance and 
control. If we could do enough loving, we should 
melt the obdurate pupil and quicken the dull one, 
and rouse the indifferent one, and control the mis- 
chievous one. But being ourselves not whole, and so 
not wholly loving, wecan only work toward the ideal, 
getting such degree of wisdom and illumination as 
we are capable of. The teacher who is not conscious 
of this yearning love, which is only one remove from 
parental love, love that will spend itself on the un- 
lovely as well as upon the lovely, is not in his right 
place. 

It sometimes happens that the best efforts of 
teachers are thwarted by the unwisdom of parents. 
Said a mother to a teacher in considering the case 
of her child, who refused to comply with a require- 
ment: “It will do no good to try to make him do 
your way, for he thinks his is just as good.” In this 
case the teacher had to work against the unteacha- 
bleness of the child which the kindness of the 
mother would soon make unmanageable obstinacy. 
Said another mother, whose daughter had seemed in- 
different to a requirement of her school: “She is to 
be exonerated from all censure. I am entirely re- 
sponsible for her conduct, and I have been very much 
annoyed that she should becriticized.” This adverse 
influence of the mother not only prevented the best 
results of kindly discipline to the daughter, but 
reached farther than the mother could see to be a 
bane to more than one life. For the most part par- 
ents wish to codperate with teachers, but when it 
happens that they would rather vindicate their chil- 
dren than have them held to a high standard of 
work or conduct, then the teacher is handicapped, 
and the children are defrauded of the best results of 
the teacher’s work. The intimate codperation of par- 
ents with teachers is essential to a complete under- 
standing of the child’s needs. On the one hand, the 
parents can give the key to the child’s nature, so that 
time and friction are saved to the teacher in estab- 
lishing the personal relation that is absolutely essen- 
tial to the teacher’s work ; on the other hand, the 
new environments of the child taken out of the se- 
clusion of home into the society of his peers, when 
his individuality is forced to adapt itself to many in- 
dividualties, may call out characteristics which the 
parents had no chance before to observe. They need 
to know the child from the teacher’s standpoint. 

I have spoken of the personal relation that is ab- 
solutely essential to the teacher’s work. At this 
point it often happens that the impossible is demanded 
of teachers. I hear of kindergartens in which one 
kindergartner is placed in charge of twenty little 


children ; of classes in all the grades up to the high 
school, in which teachers must work with thirty or 
forty pupils. It is not possible with this dilution of 
personal influence for the teacher to work according 
to his ideal. There should be assigned to one 
teacher only such a number—a varying number, of 
course, according to circumstances—as are easily held 
within the radius of his concentrated influence, and 
within his capacity to so direct and examine the 
work, that each child shall feel himself the special 
object of the teacher’s interest. Not until there is 
this practical codperation between parents and 
teachers, making it possible for teachers to work 
toward an ideal standard, can the finest results be se- 
cured. Since school committees are only the agents 
acting between parents and teachers, it is wholly in 
the hands of parents. 

As bearing directly upon this point I quote from 
an article in the January Atlantic, by Prof. Shaler of 
Harvard : 

“In the new education, the school will have to 
be a psychological observatory, where men who con- 
ceive the nature of human beings acquire and prac- 
tice the most difficult art of discovering the capaci- 
ties of each pupil, and of fitting the culture to his 
needs. To attain this end will require a vast change 
in our school system, and great increase in its cost. 
In the first place it will be necessary to alter the gen- 
eral conception as to the dignity and the value to so- 
ciety of the teacher’s art. Even now the function of 
the primary school teacher is held in relatively low 
esteem. He is the worst paid either in salary or 
honor of all the intellectual servants of society. It 
is rare indeed that any care is taken to teach pri- 
mary school teachers the true nature of their calling ; 
and if they had every aid which instruction could 
afford, the conditions of their arduous service would 
make it impossible for them to apply their knowl- 
edge in any effective way. Nothing is more 
certain than the true place of this function in the 
social system ; it is in its nature the most important, 
if not the most exalted, position which civilization 
has created, and the organization of our society will 
be fatally defective until the position of those who 
lead up the youth to their duties, especially those 
who have them in charge in the earliest and most 
critical state of their development, is adequately rec- 
ognized. It will require the diversion of the 
expenditures which are devoted to war and other 
barbaric pursuits to the cause of education, before it 
will be possible to do justice to the offerings of capa- 
city which our children bring to us.” 

In conclusion, let me say, that if I have not at- 
tempted to formulate a scheme for character-build- 
ing,—a definite plan for lessons in truthfulness and 
integrity and courage, it is because my faith is strong- 
est in indirect methods,—in the personality of the 
teacher and the quality of the work he does. Words, 
unless reinforced from the very soul of the teacher, 
are dead. Words of warning, of counsel, or of com- 
mand, become living things only as they proceed out 
of a soul consecrated to the service of the Ideal. 


NorHInG is so much to be feared as fear.— Thoreau. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN THE ISLAND 
OF TORTOLA. 

Any account of Friends in the West Indies com- 
mences at a date but little after the rise of the Soci- 
ety in England. The island of Barbadoes, early set- 
tled by Englishmen, some of them Friends, was a 
fertile field when, in 1655, Mary Fisher and Anne 
Austin reached it on their way to New England. 
Many were convinced through their labors and by 
those of other Friends who soon followed. 

Some meetings were also established in the Brit- 
ish islands of Jamaica, Nevis, and Antigua, each 
island forming a separate yearly meeting. George 
Fox and the Friends who accompanied him to Amer- 
ica in 1672 visited Barbadoes and Jamaica. 

The Society, however, lost ground, and it was not 
long until the only settled meetings were in Barba- 
does, the healthiest and most important British Isl- 
and at that time. In Jamaica many Friends perished, 
and the meeting-house was destroyed when Port 
Royal was engulfed by the great earthquake of 1692. 
The only Friends saved were those attending a 
monthly meeting fourteen miles away. A meeting- 
house was afterwards erected in Kingston, but in 
1728 only one faithful member, John Reynell, re- 
mained, and although alone he attended meeting reg- 
ularly until his removal to Philadelphia. 

Several hundred miles northwest of Barbadoes 
and just east of Porto Rico, is a little group discov- 
ered by Columbus on his second voyage in 1494, and 
called by him the Virgin Islands. But few of the 
islands have any commercial value, and for years 
they were the haunts of “ buccaneers,” and the hid- 
ing places of slave stealers. In the center of the 
group is Tortola. But ten miles in length, by three 
and a half in width, with a very irregular outline, it 
was yet one of the most important. Its surface is 
rough and mountainous; Mt. Sago rises to an eleva- 
tion of over eleven hundred feet. The harbor is on 
the southeast coast, with Roadstown, the principal 
settlement, at the head of the bay. Six miles away, 
on the southern coast, is Fat Hog bay, a considerable 
indentation. 

In 1666 the English seized Tortola from its Dutch 
proprietor, who on his own responsibility was ruling 
over a little kingdom of eighty whites and as many 
slaves. The slaves were carried off and an English- 
man left in charge. 

The development of the Island was slow. In 1720 
the population had increased to 2,500, of which num- 
ber more than half were slaves. One governor suc- 
ceeded another, until 1738 found John Pickering oc- 
cupying this position, assisted in the administration 
of justice by a council. 

It was not until 1739, long after the Society of 
Friends was practically extinct in the other islands 
with the exception of Barbadoes, that the minds of 
the islanders were turned to Quakerism. We can 
only speculate as to the cause of this movement. 
Whatever convincement there was seems to have 
been the result of inward conviction and not of out- 
ward or ministerial effort. The governor, John Pick- 
ering, encouraged the movement, and his wife and 
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her sister were among the first to bear public testi- 
mony. The governorship of Tortola was subordinate 
to that of Antigua, and when the latter officer heard 
that the people of Tortola had “ turned Quakers ” he 
sent for all their warlike weapons saying “ as Quakers 
they would have no need of them,” and that he 
should want them in Antigua. Naturally those not 
Friends raised a great outcry and appealed to Antigua 
for John Pickering’s removal. This appeal was re- 
fused, much to the mortification of the war element, 
who were informed that while the governor liked his 
own religion best, at the same time, “a good Quaker 
stood fairer for heaven than a bad churchman.” 

Meetings were now held regularly twice a week 
at John Pickering’s home on Fat Hog bay, sometimes 
at William Thomas’s home in Roadstown, and at the 
home of Thomas Humphreys on the mountain. 
Small at first, they continued to grow. Dorothy 
Thomas, wife of William, came forward in the min- 
istry and soon after Jeremiah Martin, a young man. 
Many were convinced, both in Tortola and the sur- 
rounding small islands. About this time John Pick- 
ering gave a piece of land, about a quarter of a mile 
from his home, and a meeting-house was erected. 
Mention is also made of another meeting-house be- 
ing built in another part of the island. 

Up to this time Tortola Friends had received no 
outside encouragement. John Pickering, on one of 
the trading voyages of his sloop, the John, to Phila- 
delphia, sent letters with information of the rise of 
the Society on the island, and these letters at once 
turned attention to this little spot of light in the 
West Indian darkness. The first to respond to the 
implied call for assistance and encouragement was 
Thomas Chalkley who reached Tortola on the 12th 
of Eighth month, 1741. Through his testimony 
many more were added to the little flock. Meetings 
were held in various parts of the island, some of them 
the largest gatherings of any kind that had ever been 
seen there. He also suggested meetings for disci- 
pline, which were held alternately at Fat Hog bay 
and Roadstown, the latter accommodating Friends 
from the neighboring islands. Here a temporary 
shed was erected for shelter, as no building could be 
found large enough to seat all who now attended. 
After three weeks of constant labor he was taken 
sick with the fever, died Ninth month 4th, and was 
buried in Friends’ burying ground at the meeting- 
house. 

The two meetings, now fully established, increased 
in strength and became two faithful bodies full of 
love and zeal. The next year, on the 8th of Ninth 
month, arrived John Estaugh who had previously 
addressed a letter to“‘The Newly Gathered Little 
Flock at Tortola,” but he had not found it sufficient 
to release him from the concern he felt to visit them. 
He embarked in company with John Cadwallader of 
Abington, both having received certificates for the 
service. 

John and Dorcas Pickering welcomed the strang- 
ers on the shore of the bay and took them to their 
home. They at once engaged acceptably in the la- 
bors of their visit, but were not, however, to escape 
the fatal fever. John Cadwallader, who had been 
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unwell on the voyage, soon sickened, and died on the 
26th of Ninth month, being buried by the side of 
Thomas Chalkley. Those attending the funeral, in- 
cluding John Estaugh, were caught in a shower, from 
the effects of which John was taken ill; though un- 
well he held several meetings afterwards, but finally 
died at the house of William Thomas, in Roadstown, 
and was buried near his companion. 

Through his advice a women’s meeting for busi- 
ness was settled soon after his death, and Dorcas 
Powell was appointed clerk. About a year after, 
Dorcas Powell, then a widow, remarried against the 
advice of the meeting. Her husband not being in 
sympathy with Friends would not permit her to at- 
tend. She was visited by Friends, but at her request 
was now disowned. She afterwards removed to the 
island of St. Croix, and after her husband’s death 
was instrumental in establishing a meeting there. 

The Tortola Meeting in 1743 addressed an epistle 
of love and sympathy to the Yearly Meeting of Lon- 
don, and continued to do so each year with but few 
omissions up to 1764. It was one characteristic of 
the meetings in the West Indies that each island, no 
matter how small its number of Friends, constituted 
a separate yearly meeting. This was a great element 
of weakness, for that outside encouragement and as- 
sistance which a body composed of distinct and sep- 
arated meetings could give, was lacking. It was in 
this yearly meeting capacity that the epistles were 
addressed to the London Meeting. 

In 1748 Daniel Stanton, accompanied by Samuel 
Nottingham, who afterwards became a resident of 
the island, came to Tortola from Philadelphia, by 
way of Barbadoes. They remained some time after 
their labors were concluded, being unable to obtain 
passage to England whither they were bound. James 
Beckett of Lancashire, England, is recorded as hav- 
ing made Tortola several visits, and to have given 
them much encouragement, but the dates of his mis- 
sions are not known. Phcebe Smith, a minister from 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa., reached Tortola 
early in 1750. She held several meetings, some in 
the neighboring islands, and was given a certificate 
expressing much unity with her visit. The same 
year arrived Peter Fearon on his second visit, having 
previously been there in 1746, the first after John 
Cadwallader and John Estaugh. This time he was 
accompanied by Thomas Lancaster of Richland, 
(Bucks county, Pa.). They performed their service 
to the satisfaction of Friends, and were granted a 
numerously signed certificate. Thomas Lancaster 
was taken sick on the way home, died, and was 
buried at sea. 

These were the last visits to the island of which 
there is record. Within a few years the meetings 
commenced to weaken. In such an unhealthy cli- 
mate the mortality was great and, too, as Friends 
were drawn nearer the light, the iniquity of slavery 
became more apparent, and some left the island on 
this account. Samuel and Mary Nottingham manu- 
mitted their slaves, gave them their estate, and re- 
moved to England, where they continued to take a 
warm interest in the welfare of their former servants 
and the affairs of the island. John Pickering, a 
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faithful member, died, and his family returned to 
England. Terrific hurricanes, such as are common 
in tropical countries, frequently swept over Tortola, 
buildings were demolished and their occupants 
killed. The meeting-house was destroyed in one of 
these storms. In 1770 Friends were reduced to a 
scant dozen members in all. Meetings were still 
faithfully held, but by 1780 they were entirely dis- 
continued. 

In 1840 three Pennsylvania Friends, George Tru- 
man, John Jackson, and Thomas B. Longstreth, vis- 
ited Tortola. They found the little estate of the 
Nottinghams still occupied by the descendants of 
the manumitted slaves, happy and contented, their 
plantation yielding them a comfortable subsistence. 
They still retained an affectionate remembrance of 
Friends. A short distance away was the crumbling 
ruin of the meeting-house, the wood work gone, its 
foundations broken and decayed. Now, just a hun- 
dred years after its erection they found the prickly 
acacia finding lodgment in its broken walls and in 
the doorway, marking the years then flown, tall cen- 
tury plants were blooming. Near by were a few 
neglected graves, where were buried those who so 
hopefully came to give the light and who so willingly 
surrendered their lives in the service of Truth 
Their lowly graves will perhaps be the final and only 
monument to the Society of Friends in Tortola. 

Germantown. CHaARLEs F, JENKINS. 
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ASSEMBLING FOR WORSHIP. 


Lone anterior to the coming of Fox and his com- 
peers there was a commotion in the religions of the 
Old World for greater freedom from long centuries of 
an idolatrous and impious worshiping of God, and 
not until the advent of Fox the shepherd lad, did 
this freedom find lodgment in the souls of men, her- 
alding and uncovering Divine truths which had been 
hidden from mankind through ages of error. 

It was a time when strongly marked characters 
asserted themselves, unsoftened as they now are by 
friction with popular opinion,and of the “ deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness,” both of which influence their 
subjects to appear sincere in their desire to do good, 
and to so operate as to cause the way of truth to be 
denied, and many to be turned away, with little rev- 
erence for silent worship. But in the fathers this 
was destroyed “ with the breath of His mouth, and 
the brightness of His coming,” and they gathered mul- 
titudes of worshipers; and, continuing in submis- 
sion to him who gives grace, faith, and power, they 
went forth, preaching a gospel free from rites and 
rituals, teaching and putting into practice the one 
thing essential in holding converse with God, the 
solemn duty of congregating into silence, there, in 
deep introversion of soul, to “ tarry and watch ” for 
the quickening power of the spirit, and to get a true 
sense of their wants and bring to their remem- 
brance the great obligations they were under to the 
mercy and goodness of God, even if the “two or 
three” only, gathered together in the Divine name, 
realized the fulfillment of the promise “there am 
I in the midst of them.” Downthrough succeed- 
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ing ages to the present, has this manner of silently 
worshiping God been esteemed by its adherents an 
individual work, that the creaturely will may be 


made subservient, and in this humble and dependent | 


state wait on the Lord, who promises to crown with 
his presence every assembly gathered in his name. 
“The gospel,” says the Apostle, “is the power of 
God.” It is the spirit of God operating directly upon 
the mind or soul, hence for worship to be acceptable 
to the Father, it must be the result of the direct 
work of the Christ of God upon the heart; then 
can we comprehend our Lord’s saying to his disci- 
ples: “ That my sheep hear my voice, and a stranger 


nothing.” 


lent seasons of the soul, and under the feeling neces- 
sity of rendering adoration and praise to the great 
Head of the Church. This silent meeting is a great 
mystery to very many,—the assembling in the pres- 
ence of the Lord for strength and purpose, even 


oftener than the twice a week. Yet, the necessity of | 


comprehending this as an obligation devolving upon 
every individual is most essential. 

There is a Divine teacher near men, even in their 
own hearts, which is sufficient to teach them as they 
take heed thereto. But it is feared that many are 


too much depending upon the teachings of men, and | 


neglecting the Divine Teacher in themselves, which 
requires close watchfulness that the quiet hour may 
not close with the interrogation: “Could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” If thereisa willingness 
with any who are isolated from Friends, or who are 
among the members struggling to keep up a meeting, 
to make a sacrifice for the maintenance thereof, they 
will not permit discouragement or a growth of indif- 
ference because of the smallness of the number or 
the lack of a Gospel ministry, or distance, or inclem- 


ent weather to influence to the end that a meeting | 
cannot be established or must be discontinued. The | 


same spirit that wept over Jerusalem continues to 


weep for the restoration of mankind from the lifeless | 


endeavors by methods and systems to a dependence 
on him, as the branch is dependent on the vine both 
for life and the daily supply of spiritual nourish- 
ment. “ How often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together as a hen doth gather her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not.” 

All real advancement in the inner life is the result 
of individual faithfulness. Our spiritual condition 
as a religious people depends altogether upon the 
“seed we sow.” It was the Light of Christ that made 
as a people, and so long as we were faithful it pleased 
God to build us up “a city that is set on a hill” and 
“ cannot be hid.” Cuas. A. LUKENS. 

Hoopeston, Ill., 1891. 


Tuey that have one end can hardly disagree when 
they meet.— Wm. Penn. 


Once spoken, the words of the angels cannot be 
unspoken. We may not hear them, but they are yet 
sounding; no matter what discordant noises drown 
to heart or ears, they are still murmuring in the up- 
per air, “ Peace, good-will to men.”— Beecher. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 17. 
FirtH Monts 3, 1891. 
ISRAEL OFTEN REPROVED. 


GOLDEN TEXT: He that being often reproved hardeneth 
his neck shall suddenly be broken, and that 
without remedy.—Prov. 29: 1. 

READ Amos 4: 4-13. 


Amos, whose prophecy is the subject of our study, 
was called to the prophet’s office from among the 
flocks and herds of Tekoa, a village of tents used by 
the shepherds of the district. He was simply a la- 
boring peasant, yet not without the efficient educa- 
tion given in his day to the poorest classes in Israel. 


will they not follow,” “for without me ye can do There is no evidence that he belonged to the school 
Without this Divine influence all we offer | 


is void of spirit or life, which is only obtained in si- | 924 bis ministry was while Jeroboam II. occupied 


of the prophets. He was contemporary with Jonah, 
the throne of Israel. 

His reign was the most successful of all the mon- 
archs since the division of the nation on the revolt 
of the ten tribes under Jeroboam I, from the rule of 
Rehoboam. The material prosperity was great, but 
the wealth of the few was increased at the expense 
of the many; the mass of the population became 


| very poor. The king and his court adopted the for- 


eign usages of the neighboring nations, and the wor- 
ship of Jehovah had yielded to the Ox worship of 


| the idolaters, and calf images were raised for local 





worship. Drunkenness and dissolute habits pre- 
vailed, so that with all the national greatness which 
the reign of Jereboam had brought, the elements of 
its own destruction spread broadcast over the land. 
It is this condition of the people that Amos is sent to 


| rebuke and bear testimony ayainst. 


Come to Beth-el, and transgress, etc. It was at Bethel 


| that Jeroboam I. placed one of the golden calves, and 
| 


Gilgal was where the Israelites celebrated their first 
passover after entering the land of Canaan. The 
prophet utters these words in irony and sarcasm, as 
was frequently done by the prophets of those times, 
and it indicates how little regard was paid to the regu- 
lations of the sacrifice and offering, as prescribed in 
the law. 

Have given you cleanness of teeth, etc. This isa fig- 
urative expression conveying the idea of want of 
food. There had come upon them want and distress, 
which the prophet declares is from God, because of 
the oppressions and the transgressions in their midst. 

Ihave withholden the rain, etc. The season when 
rain should fall had been dry, and the crops were 
withered and produced nothing. This was a direct 


| punishment for their iniquities. He reminded them 


of the various evidences they have had of the Divine 
displeasure. 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, etc. They had not 
reformed their habits, nor returned to the true wor- 
ship of God, but continued to follow after the idols 


of the heathens. 


Prepare to meet thy God. This was spoken to the 


| nation as a whole, and was the solemn summons 


which the herdsman of Tekoa was commissioned to 
declare. It may be that it was given as an indication 
of the mercy and forgiveness shown by Jehovah to 
his sinning children when they repent and turn 
again to him, and that this turning and repenting is 
the preparation that is required of them; or it may 
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mean that a fearful doom awaits the nation, and 
there is no escaping it. He calls upon them to pre- 
pare to meet the consequences of their wickedness. 

He that formeth the mountains, etc. In this the 
prophet warns them of the greatness and majesty of 
Him against whom they are sinning; he reminds 
them that He knows the thought of man, that He 
is cognizant of his hidden purposes, and that nothing 
is done or has existence without His knowledge and 
supervision, and it is against this greatest of all be- 
ings that their sins are committed. 





Hardness of heart! who is there that has not 
known something of it! When the promptings of 
the “still, small voice” have come to us with the 
sweet impression to give up some cherished plan, 
and allow others to receive pleasure at our hands, 
how often obduracy has urged us to “ wait for a more 
convenient season ;” our hearts have hardened, and 
the opportunity was lost. 

Whosoever says in his heart, ‘I need not God ; of 
myself I am sufficient,” is possessed of an obdurate 
spirit. Instead of opening the portals of his soul 
and permitting the free inflow of the Divine Spirit, 
he “ hardeneth his neck,” and becomes stubborn and 
rebellious. 

How often we have known the reproval of con- 
science for some wrong action, yet we have said: “I 
do no greater wrong than my neighbor; I have no 
need to fret about my actions,” and so, putting aside 
the gentle monitor, we become obdurate, and resist 
the Heavenly Father’s entreaties. 

God desires that every human creature shall be 
saved. For this purpose he reproves us for wrong 
conduct. If we wilfully harden our hearts against 
him, how can he “save us with everlasting salva- 
tion,” when we will not? 

It is only as we truly “repent of our sins and for- 
sake them ” that we can free ourselves from obduracy. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The reign of Jeroboam II. was marked by the 
public ministry of both Amos and Hosea, but so little 
is known of the latter that the place of his birth, or 
the tribe to which he belonged, has not been ascer- 
tained. It was not so much who brought the Lord’s 
message that won the attention of the people, as the 
evidence he gave of having been sent with the word 
of the Lord, and the earnestness he manifested in 
declaring it to those to whom he was sent, and this 
may be considered as a testimony to the greater 
equality that existed among the Israelites than 
among other nations, for while they had a regularly 
appointed priesthood, as did other peoples, their 
prophets were raised up from all classes, and were 
regarded with the same awe and reverence, whether 
like Isaiah they were called from the wealthy and 
influential class, or like the herdsman of Tekoa, they 
earned a scanty living by tending the flocks of the 
rich farmers in the summer, and cutting the sycamore 
figs which grew in the valleys in theautumn. Both 
were among the humblest employments of the peas- 
antry. 

This shows us also the general diffusion of knowl- 


edge among the people, of which we have evidence 
in the language used by Amos when he delivers his 
message. 

Though he tells us he was not reared among the 
prophets, his lowly origin does not intimidate him; 
he speaks with authority. This was said of Jesus, 
and the query arose, whence he obtained his wis- 
dom. In the earlier time of our lesson, however, 
there appears to have been a more general acknowl- 
edgment of the equality of all, and this fact made it 
possible for men in less favored worldly conditions 
to attain to honor and distinction. Their religion 
tended to this spiritual unity, and holding as they 
did so firm a faith in the word of the Lord, being re- 
vealed through the mouth of his chosen witnesses, 
they heard these prophets, who, from time to time 
were sent among them, as though it was God himself 
speaking to their outward ear; and only as those in 
authority turned away from the faith of their fathers, 
and led the nation into the false worship of the 
heathen gods, were the prophets rejected and their 
lives placed in jeopardy. 

It is still to the glory of the great Ruler of men 
that he sends by whom he will, and if they but 
“ preach the preaching ”’ he bids them they will know 
of his sustaining presence in whatever they may be 
called to undertake. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“ HELPING OUR BRETHREN.” 


Ler us first understand whe our brethren are. That 
word is not restricted to our own flesh and blood, but 
includes all humanity. Do we realize that we in a 
measure are responsible for the acts of our fellow- 
men? Therefore, a great and good work lies before 
every one of us. If we do justly and live uprightly, 
it will tend to make our companions see their short- 
comings and daily strive to rectify them. How happy 
we would be if, when nearing life’s close, we could 
look upon the past and say with sincerity: “I have 
glorified thee on the earth ; I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.” It is the little things 
which give the index to a man’s character. A cheer- 
ful smile or a kind word will do much to brighten 
the day for a sick person or of one used to the blows 
of the cold world. Should we see a person low in 
the scale of civilization, yet lacking all the charac- 
teristics of a Christian life, should we pass him by 
for one a little better educated and possessing more 
refinement? Decidedly no. Our duty lies with the 
first one—he who never had the advantage of educa- 
tion and religious training. Before God the high 
and the lowly are all on the same footing, and are we 
better than our Father, that we have a choice? It 
is not he who professes the most who is the most 
Christlike. By our actions more influence is exerted 
on our fellows than by profession. 
Washington, D. C. A. L. THorNE. 


Ir is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion. It is easy in solitude to live after one’s 
own, but the great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the indepen- 
. ence of solitude.— Emerson. 
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‘“ THE CHAMBER ON THE ROOF.” 
From that beautiful story of the Shunammite’s son, 
so familiar to all Bible readers, and so recently un- 
der review by the many students of the “ Interna- 
tional Series,’ many a lesson has been drawn and 
many a virtue illustrated. But the one that most 
impresses us is that of the hospitality extended to 
the prophets of the Lord. The heart-hunger that so 
longed for spiritual food, that the best that those 
primitive days could offer was thought none too good 
for one who could perchance bring solace to the soul. 
This “little chamber on the roof,” we are told, was 
furnished in true Oriental style with “ the divan that 
served as lounge by day and bed by night, and there 
was the little round table with its one candle, so sug- 
gestive of the dim, artificial lights of those times,” 
all supplied that the feet of the man of God might 
be stayed, that a blessing might come to the house, 
and joy tothe spirit. It is a beautiful picture, and 
has had its counterpart in every age where the long- 
ing for help by and through others thought to be 
more gifted in the things of the spirit, has been 
made manifest. This communion of kindred spirits 
has ever been one of the ways by which our Heavy- 
enly Father keeps alive the religious nature within. 

The need and yearning is still felt. Alas! for the 
loss sustained in these modern times when discovery 
and invention have so accelerated travel that our 
messengers speeding on their way, pass beyond us. 
And our “chambers on the wall,” if we do provide 
them, are so seldom used we almost forget that they 
can be made to comfort both him who tarries in them 
and us who thus seek uplifting companionship. 

What can we now do to secure such privileges of 
intercourse with the spiritually gifted? Our social 
needs, happily for this demand of our natures, are 
so imperative that channels for their exercise are 
open on every hand, but it is for the more precious 
commingling of kindred spirits religiously for which 
we plead. For in this, as in material things, the joy 
of possession is increased if we can share it with an- 
other, and the full soul longs to dispense to all who 
crave an increase in the knowledge of Divine 
things, and to also arouse the indifferent to a sense 
of his indwelling riches. 


In the olden times among Friends there were fre- 


i 


cial? First, let us be not forgetful to entertain when 
the occasion offers, not letting pride bar the door if 


quent religious assemblings outside of the appointed 
meeting seasons. Ministers and others engaged in 
traveling “in Truth’sservice” would gather in some 
home whose hospitable doors were thrown open to 
receive both old and young, and many were the 
words spoken that led to a self-examination that 
often proved the turning point in the direction of a 
new and better life. At such seasons there are some- 
times those whom the sermon at a formal meeting 
might never reach, but the barrier of numbers being 


| Overcome, the timid spirit feels a refreshment that 


may serve as a renewal of the spirit within. We 
cannot, however, if we would, go back to these olden 
times. What, then, we repeat, can we do to restore 
such opportunities or create others equally benefi- 


our abode is humble. It is not our surroundings or 
fine service that a true Friend desires. It is the open 
heart and hand that puts what we have at his com- 
mand. Open the way for a gospel message or a re- 
ligious talk, if the stranger is one who desires it, and 
if possible let others share with us. Nor must we 
confine our hospitality to such only as are known to 
break the word. Many a one by a true life and 
quiet influence sheds a religious fragrance—so to 
speak—around those with whom he mingles. Paul’s 
counsel to “ Forget not to show love to strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares,” is 
not a myth of bygone days, but a present genuine 
possibility. 

Yet we are often so situated that we are not in 
the line of travel; or, if in a crowded city, we may 
not have even the “little chamber.” How can we 
then secure even occasionally these reviving seasons 
of intercourse with strangers? Is it not possible to 
have in central places in connection with our meet- 
ing-houses, some reception place, where the stranger 
passing by could by some simple pre-arrangement be 
welcomed, and have the opportunity to meet fora 
brief hour or two resident Friends of the place? 
This might not extend to the many but it might 
benefit the few, and would cheer the stranger. 
There is this longing of both old and young for some 
exchange of religious thought, that the truth that 
has dawned upon us, be confirmed by the mouth of 
witnesses. Or we may have cherished a false idea, 
and sincerely desire the light of the more experienced 
to put us in the right way. 

Shall we not look around and see where hospital- 
ity can be used to promote spiritual growth ? 


WE call attention to the announcement elsewhere 
of the arrangements which have been made to pro- 
cure tickets at reduced rates for those desiring to at- 
tend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
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BIRTHS. 
RULON.—Near Mickleton, Gloucester Co., N. J., Fourth 


month 18th, 1891, to Howard J. and Esther L. Rulon, a 
daughter, who is named Mary H. 


DEATHS. 

CHILDS.—Fourth month 9th, 1891, Albert R., son of 
Lavinia Sheed and the late John W. Childs, aged 17 years. 
Interment at Buckingham Friends’ ground. 

CLOTHIER.—At his residence, near Rancocas, N. J., 
Fourth month 17th, 1891, John W. Clothier, formerly of 
Philadelphia, in his 74th year; a member of Burlington 
Monthly and Rancocas Preparative Meeting. 

COLLINS.—At the residence of her grandson, Oharles 
H. Wright, Medford, N. 
14th, 1891, Jemima Collins, in her 94th year. 

FOULKE.—Fourth month 11th, 1891, in Philadelphia, 
Richard Foulke, aged 73 years; an attender of Friends’ 
meetings. 

GARDINER.—At Mount Holly, N. J., Fourth month 
llth, 1891, Ann B., widow of James Gardiner, aged 83 
years, 8 months. 

HENSZEY.—In West Philadelphia, suddenly, of diph- 
theria, Fourth month 15th, 1891,—six days after the death 
of her sister,—Helen May, third daughter of Robert E. 
and Elizabeth B. Henszey, members of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, in her 8th year. 

JACKSON.—At Abington school, on Second month 9th, 
1891, James H. Jackson, son of William L. and Lydia W. 
Jackson, members of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. In the 
death of this exemplary young man his friends have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. He was a dutiful son and affec- 
tionate brother, and his absence in the home circle is most 
keenly felt. He was an ardent lover of nature in all her 
created forms, and gave promise of earnest, thoughtful 
manhood. The circumstances attending his sickness and 
death were particularly sad. WwW. 

MACY.—At her home in Hudson, N. Y., the 2d of 
Fourth month, 1891, Eunice Browning, widow of Aaron C. 
Macy, in her 72d year; a member of Hudson and Chatham 
Monthly Meeting. 

After an illness of many months, which she bore quietly 
and patiently, her gentle, loving spirit passed from a busy, 
useful life to the promised reward of the “ pure in heart.” 

Conscious that the end was near, she bade her devoted 
family a final farewell, leaving tokens of her affection in 
messages to the many who had administered to her during 
her protracted suffering, and to the loved ones present to 
whom she was united in bonds of tender affection. 
was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and de- 
votedly attached to its principles and testimonies, and her 
removal leaves a void in the Society not easily supplied. 
In her family, her gentle, loving nature seemed an inspira- 
tion, and now in the hour of bereavement, her tender, en- 
during regard for their welfare is calculated to soothe the 
sorrowing hearts. 


She 


She possessed a sympathetic nature, 
and the bedside of the sick and suffering often found her 
an interested attendant. She was for a number of years 
engaged in a charitable institution of the city, giving time 
and means to promote the comfort and enjoyment of those 
claiming consideration, and her tender regard for them will 
no doubt remain precious. 

Robert 8. Haviland of Chappaqua, and Aaron M. Powell 
of Plainfield, mingled with the sorrowing friends at the 
funeral, and tributes to her worth and gospel messages 
were handed forth to comfort the sorrowing and instruct 
those seeking for the greater good and higher joys of con- 
secrated life. R. 
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MATHER.—Fourth month 15th, 1891, at Woodlawn, 
near Penllyn, Pa., Charles Mather, in his 67th year ; a mem- 
ber of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

NEALL.—At Massilon, Ohio, Fourth month 11th, 1891, 
Rachel Ann, wife of James Neall, formerly of Philadelphia ; 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

TOMLINSON.—On Third month 18th, 1891, at Edge- 
mont, Delaware county, Pa., Mary Tomlinson, in the 88th 
year of her age. 

WILLARD.—In Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 16th 
of Fourth month, 1891, Sarah V., widow of Nicholas W. 
Willard, in the 87th year of her age. 

Although not a member with Friends, she was for many 
years an attender of Newtown Meeting. 

WILLETS.—At “ Homewood,” Roslyn, Long Island, 
Fourth month 2d, 1891, Amie C., daughter of Thomas W. 
and the late Hannah Keese Willets, in the 16th year of 
her age. 

A sudden and sharp illness of four days, during her col- 
lege vacation, took from the earthly places that loved her, 
this dear daughter and sister and beloved college-mate. 
The short life was one of unusual brightness and fullness, 
and had been a life of sweetest ministry to those about her. 
Thus it is, that she had impressed herself upon many hearts. 
and will ‘“ henceforth be a messenger of love between our 
human hearts” and the Heavenly. 


WILLIAM C. HAVILAND. 


The exemplary life of this beloved Friend merits more 
than the brief notice of his death which appeared in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Eighth month last. 

His mild and peaceful life gave evidence of the gentle 
spirit which ruled within him, for his was the ornament of 
a “meek and quiet spirit.” A life of devotion to truth and 
duty is as a shining light, and is a testimony to the effici- 
ency of Divine grace in the heart, from which come the 
virtues of love, mercy, aud kindness that so adorn and 
beautify the Christian character. 
and useful life is made with the hope that it may be en- 


This record of a good 


couraging to others in the way of well-doing, as well asa 
tribute of affection to deserving worth. 

William C. Haviland was the son of Asahel and Esther 
M. Haviland, and was born in Dutchess county, New York. 
After completing his education he filled a position for some 
years in the importing house of D. G. and D. Haviland & 
Co., dealers in china ware, of New York City. In Second 
month, 1849, he 
daughter of Josiah H. Quinby, and in 1850 they removed 
to Harford county, Md., and settled on a farm within the 
limits of Little Falls Monthly Meeting. He was after- 
wards clerk of that meeting for several years. It was from 
this time that he was best known within the limits of Bal- 


was united in marriage with Phebe J., 


timore Yearly Meeting, filling important and useful places 
in the service of that meeting and its subordinate branches. 

In 1877 he removed with his family to Baltimore, where 
he was engaged in mercantile business until the time of his 
death. 
uniform courtesy made friends of those who came in con- 
tact with him. 


In his business relations his genial manners and 


He was noted for uprightness of character 
and integrity of life, and was trusted, respected, and loved 
for his many virtues. He was an affectionate husband, a 
kind father, and an obliging neighbor. His sympathetic 
nature and kindness of heart went out to the deserving 
poor and needy in ministering to their wants. With him 
it was the righteous life of every-day that ennobles and 
dignifies the truly Christian character. 

He was prominent as a Friend; diligent in the attend- 
ance of meetings, and interested in maintaining the order 
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and discipline of the Society as a Religious body. For some 
years he filled the position of clerk of Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting with much ability and satisfaction. In the several 
relations of life, religious, social, domestic, or business, he 
was exemplary, and the recollection of bis pure life and 
kindly deeds, will long be enshrined in the memory of his 
wide circle of friends. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
STUDYING FRIENDS’ LITERATURE, ETC. 
Tue issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
Fourth month 18th, contains a communication under 
the above title, in reference to the recently proposed 
National Association of Friends for the study of the 
history and principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends. The communication referred to makes the 
following surprising statement: “In the current 
number of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL I find 
the first practical suggestion towards the revival of 
interest in the Society. It is the proposal of an asso- 
ciation for the study of the history and literature of 

Friends.” 

The above statement is surprising for the reason 
that for over two years past an Association organized 
for the very purpose mentioned,—the study of the 
history and principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends,—has been in existence here in the city of 
Philadelphia, has been holding its meetings regu- 
larly, and has been trying to extend its work in other 
localities. It certainly seems surprising that any 
reader of the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL should re- 
gard the present rather late movement in the same 
direction as the “ first practical suggestion towards 
the revival of interest in the Society,” inasmuch as 
the objects and methods of “ Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation ” have been on several occasions presented to 
the readers of that journal. Its meetings have been 
reported, and a number of valuable papers prepared 
by its members have been published in the columns 
of this journal. 

The “ Young Friends’ Association ” was organized 
for the especial purpose which seems to be contem- 
plated in the proposed National Association, viz., the 
gaining of a“ thorough knowledge of the history 
and testimonies of the Religious Society of Friends.” 
It is felt by many of its members, who now number 
about seventy-five of interested Friends of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity, that considerable work in the di- 
rect line of this original purpose has already been 
accomplished. As proof of this the following may 
be referred to: the regular reading, in easy monthly 
portions, of S. M. Janney’s “ History of the Society of 
Friends,” a standard work, the careful reading of 
which cannot fail to yield a good knowledge of the 
past history of our Society ; at each monthly meet- 
ing of the Association the portion last read is re- 
viewed by some one appointed for the purpose, thus 
renewing the reader’s interest in the history. From 
time to time papers relating to special points of his- 
tory, or presenting biographical sketches of noted 
Friends, have been presented, some of which have 
been published. The Committee on Discipline re- 
cently reported that it had finally succeeded in se- 
curing copies of all the editions of the Discipline 
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known to have been published ; in two or three in- 
stances type-written copies of very rare editions were 
secured for the Association. Topics of current inter- 
est as presented by the Committee on Current Topics 
have been discussed at many of the meetings, form- 
ing a very interesting feature of them, and proving 
that Friends of to-day have as active an interest in 
the leading moral and philanthropic questions of the 
present as their fathers had in those of the past. In 
awakening an intelligent interest in our Religious 
Society, and in presenting thought to gratify this 
aroused interest, the Young Friends’ Association 
feels that it is accomplishing good work, which it 
would be glad to see extended so as to reach and in- 
clude every interested Friend wherever he or she 
may be. 

A very practical question in this connection seems 
to be: Why should not this Association be so ex- 
tended as to accomplish the aims of the proposed 
National Association? As their objects appear to be 
identical, and as the Young Friends’ Association de- 
sires to extend its work in every possible direction, 
is there any good reason why the present Associa- 
tion should not be made to meet the requirements of 
the proposed Association? Is anything to be gained 
by a multiplicity of organizations? Is that not fre- 
quently a source of weakness rather than of strength ? 

In conclusion it may by stated that to a certain 
extent the name of “ Young Friends’ Association ” is 
a misnomer. Membership is not limited by age, ex- 
cept that no person under the age of seventeen years 
can become a member. Older as well as younger 
Friends, and others interested also, are admitted to 
membership. The name was adopted in the belief 
that it might attract many of the class whom it was 
especially desired to interest—young Friends,—it be- 
ing thought that older Friends would naturally take 
an interest in and support an Association with such 
objects and methods as form the chief value of 
“ Young Friends’ Association,” and this has indeed 
been the case. 

Any one desirous of becoming more thoroughly 
acquainted with the work of this Association can ob- 
tain the desired information by addressing Young 
Friends’ Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. R. 

Fourth month 18. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ENCOURAGEMENT WHAT IS NEEDED. 
I HAVE been reading with much interest the discus- 
sions going on with regard to young Friends taking 
an interest in our Society, and have been especially 
interested in the article entitled “ A Look on the En- 


couraging Side.” One of the great causes of lack of 
interest in the young is a lack of confidence in them, 
by the old people holding themselves too high above 
them, not mingling enough with them, and not en- 
tering enough with them in their innocent, youthful 
enjoyments, but expecting them to put old heads on 
young shoulders and come up to our ideal standard. 
We should approach them in humility, be young 
with them, enter into their joys with pleasure, en- 
couraging them in every way possible, not holding 
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ourselves aloof from them, but tell them we need 
them, and encourage them in every way to help us. 
If we do this in a proper spirit they will respond 
cheerfully, and we will be mutually strengthened, be- 
cause the old cannot get along without the young, 
neither can the young without the old. I am con- 
vinced of this by observation of our own monthly 
meeting, which is composed of two preparative meet- 
ings. The one where I live was a short time back 
considerably the smaller ; we are now composed of a 
very few old people, a number in the middle walks 
of life, and much the larger portion are young peo- 
ple and children who, with very few exceptions at- 
tend regularly, showing by their pleasant coun- 
tenances and correct actions every way, that they are 
taking a deep interest and do not come from force of 
habit, but because they enjoy the coming. 

We have a First-day School in which almost all 
of our members take an active part and enjoy it very 
much. All are as punctual as possible, and all who 
are able take a part in the exercises. One aged 
Friend who is hard of hearing comes regularly, and 
his countenance shows that he loves to be there, and 
this gives us great encouragement. I said to him one 
day that it would be much more satisfaction to him 
if he could hear. He replied, “ Yes, but I can sit 
and think.” Our school is increasing, and they 
mostly stay to meeting. We have seven who have 


spoken in public meetings, some frequently, and 
some of them are quite young. This has been brought 
about by the older ones giving encouragement, and 
the younger in their turn yielding a ready response 


to the performance of any duty that is asked of them, 
and they perform it to good satisfaction. 

One great cause of discouragement is that of elders 
discouraging those young in the ministry. These 
should be very careful and endeavor to lead them on 
in the right way by giving timely advice. Our spir- 
itual needs are very different. We may have a com- 
munication that toan elder may seem entirely out 
of place, but may be exactly what some other one 
needs. But the point I want to strengthen is this, 
that we need a close feeling of unity between old and 
young, and as this has brought to us great encourage- 
ment, it will apply to the whole heritage. 

New Holland, Ind. Asa KINDLEY. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE GEORGE SCHOOL: EDUCATIONAL 
AID. 

Tue purchase by private subscription of a site for the 
George School, instead of taking the funds from the 
bequest itself, shows the right kind of interest in the 
“ guarded education of our young members,” an in- 
terest that is willing to open our pocket-books to pro- 
mote a cause, rather than content ourselves with 
merely talking about it, or, perhaps, making a pretty 
showing on paper. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has talked educa- 
tion for the past sixty years, but has done very little. 
In 1835 a pamphlet report of its Committee on Edu- 
cation was published, and various smaller effusions 
have since appeared, but unti! 1872, real earnest 


work was not apparent, and even then, at first, the . 


Committee were to “advise” and “ encourage” the 
establishment of schools. Why was itso? Because 
real work would require money, which would have 
to come from our members. 

Are we so poor that we must be thus careful to 
husband our means,—have we a large number of de- 
pendent members whom it is our religious duty to 
support? Do the expenses of our meeting-houses 
amount to so many thousands of dollars that we are 
impoverished thereby ? 

I apprehend no one will claim that any of these 
things are true concerning us ; on the contrary, there 
is little doubt that the financial condition of our 
members is far better than the general run of other 
religious bodies, and as to the care of indigent mem- 
bers, I incline to think the number of these do not 
amount to one per cent. And as to meeting expenses 
a very large number of us do not pay more than one 
dollar per annum, and comparatively few more than 
twenty-five dollars. But how is it with those of 
other religious folds? With them the cost of the 
ministry is a very heavy item. We have over 100 
meetings and more than 10,000 adult members. Were 
these connected with other bodies, at a moderate 
calculation the ministry would cost $100,000, say as 
follows: 10 at $3,000 salary, 10 at $2,000, 20 at $1,000, 
and 60 at $500. In addition to this there are the col- 
lections for home and foreign missions, and various 
other concerns for the promotion of the cause of re- 
ligion or the building up of their organizations. In 
some of these bodies those who work in our kitchens 
and dwelling-houses for a small compensation, pay 
25 cents per week into the church treasury, which 
would be $13 in the year, and I know that $10 for a 
single seat in a place of worship is no unusual annual 
payment. If each of our 10,000 adult members did 
as well, $130,000 could be raised annually for such 
useful purposes as religious bodies should devote 
it to. 

If the tendency of our encouragement to habits 
of economy is to make us love and hoard up the 
things of this world for our own gratification and 
comfort, rather than for the good we can do with 
them, evil as I regard the system of a hireling minis- 
try, this being wedded to the world is far worse. 

We need to be educated to greater liberality in 
religious matters ; our religion has been too cheap, 
and that is one reason we undervalue our birth- 
rights. 

And I do not mean my remarks shall apply only 
to those having an abundance of means; it has long 
been felt there is too much of a readiness among us 
to depend on these to do our duties. The little ones 
as well as the great should each do their proper 
share. Richard Reynolds styled the talent by which 
he had been enabled to accumulate as “ the meanest 
of all talents,” yet for it,“ humble as it is,” he was 
accountable “ to the Great Lord of all.” 

Going back, then, to the object of this article, 
which is to urge upon our members that they show 
by their acts, (more than their talk), that they have 
a live interest in a religious, guarded education un- 
der the care of our own organization, I urge that if 
we have such a live interest, instead of depending 
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altogether on the liberality of our deceased friend, 
John M. George, we will, each and all of us, be will- 
ing to contribute of our means liberally to enable 
the yearly meeting to erect the buildings for the pro- 
posed school, and thus leave the legacy intact for its 
maintenance. 

Let us think over the subject and act out what we 
profess, J. M. T., Jr. 


THE WASHINGTON CITY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In your last issue of Fourth month 18, H. H. H. takes 
exception to some statements made by me in the is- 
sue of Third month 28, respecting the meeting in this 
city. I said the meeting had been without a minister 
for forty years, and that a sermon was not heard once 
ayear. The language was designed to express infre- 
quency generally, and it was, I believe, statistically 
true of the early part of the forty years, but as ap- 
plied to the present time it is not correct. The in- 
creased facilities for communication with the capital, 
and the increased inducements to visit it, have 
caused an immensely increased resort to it, partic- 
ularly of very late years, including among others 
some ministering Friends, and the meeting has 
shared the benefit of their presence. 

Another statement objected to by H. H. H. is true 
as itstands. I expressed the opinion that there are 
“in this city Friends’ children enough to fill the 
meeting-house.” H. H. H. says she is acquainted 
with “our members” and doubts “if there could be 

found in the city a dozen children, members of our 
meeting, who do not attend.” This may be so; but 
my remark is not confined to the children of “ mem- 
bers of our meeting” or to “children members of our meet- 
ing.” It includes and was intended to include, the 
children of members of any meeting and such chil- 
dren, whether members or not of any meeting. I can 
count at least two dozen Friends’ children who are 
not members, and who never attend, and I do not 
know a thousandth part of our population. And if 
among these few people I know there are thirty such, 
it is likely that among the 230,000 I do not know 
there are at least ten times as many. I occasionally 
encounter such, and am sure they permeate, though 
with extreme tenuity, the mass of the population. 
We had a proof of this at yesterday’s meeting. It 
had been announced in a newspaper notice that a 
minister would be present, and the attendance 
amounted to sixty. Ordinarily I should say (under 
correction), that it does not exceed twelve or fifteen. 
Considering how few see such advertisements, it is 
quite certain that it reached not a third of those who 
would have attended, and yet the house was a third 
full. There can be no reasonable doubt that a regu- 
lar ministry would every week fill the house, as I 
know it filled to overflowing sixty years ago. 

And now is there not some defect in a system 
which permits the flock to be thus scattered? And 
can that defect be remedied? If so, how? 

Washington, D. C. J. D. M. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

In the next issue of the Century magazine (Fifth month), 
John Bigelow, who was Consul-General of the United 
States at Paris during the period of our Civil War, will 
furnish a remarkable chapter of secret history in an arti- 
cle which he calls “The Confederate Diplomatists and their 
Shirt of Nessus.” He proves in this paper by authentic 
documents, how the cabinet and agents of the Southern 
“ Confederacy ” were baffled in their attempts at negotia- 
tions in Europe by the important place which the “Con- 
federate ” constitution gave to the institution of Slavery. 
He thinks that Davis’s administration was not fully alive 
to the great difficulty, and that it did not face the situation 
as it really existed. He publishes letters from Secretary J. 
P. Benjamin to Slidell and Mason, also from Mason to Ben- 
jamin, from De Leon to Benjamin, from A. Dudley Mann 
to Benjamin, with other documents. 





—Macmillan & Co., New York, announce that a lower- 
priced edition of James Bryce’s book, “The American 
Commonwealth,” is now ready. The price is $2.50. The 
work, issued some three years ago, and familiar to many 
readers, is unquestionably the most able and most useful 
review of American institutions from the pen of a foreign 
author, since the time of De Tocqueville, at any rate. 
James Bryce, the author, is a Liberal member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, and has a large measure of sympathy with 
our institutions and people. He has visited this country 
several times, and the extent of his information is equal to 
his intelligence and insight. The edition published by 
Macmillan & Co. is the “ authorized ” one, issued with the 
approval of the author, and contains chapters by President 
Seth Low of Columbia College, and other American wri- 
ters. 

—Littell’s Living Age for Fourth month 18th reprints from 
the Nineteenth Century magazine “A Visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse,” the secluded and gloomy monastery of the 
Carthusian Order, in France. It is in the mountains of 
Dauphiny, near Grenoble, and was founded in 1084. The 
rules of the order are very strict, and the life is very as- 
cetic. They are the only order (in the Roman Catholic 
church, at least), ‘who are never allowed meat under any 
circumstances.” One of the Popes, at Avignon, desired 
them to relax this rule, in case of sickness, whereupon he 
was waited on by a deputation, twenty-seven in number, 
to protest against the change, the youngest person in it be- 
ing eighty years of age, while the others varied between 
ninety and ninety-five. It is proper to remark, however, 
that none are admitted to the order except persons of vig- 
orous health. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
AT Abington Friends’ School, Sixth-day evening, Fourth 
month 17th, the Seniors, under the supervision of their in- 
structor, Emma J. Broomell, gave a series of readings, 
which were a complete success. 

—Among the applications already received at Abington 
for next fall, isa much larger proportion than ever before 
of candidates for the higher classes. This is a tendency 
which is increasing each year. At the same time there are 
always pupils awaiting the chance of a vacant seat in the 
primary room. There are more pupils entered now for 
next year than in any previous year, at this date. 


Tue thoroughly great men are those who have 





WE are anxious to know all about God, and mean- 
while we never think of knowing God.—F. W. Rob’n. 





done everything thoroughly, and who have never 


despised any thing, however small, of God’s making. 
— Ruskin, 
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THE WEATHER. 
ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS AT PHILADELPHIA FOR 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1891. 
SUMMARY FOR First MontH.—(Elevation of the mercury 
in cistern of barometer 120 feet above sea level. Each ob- 
servation corrected and reduced for temperature and eleva- 
tion. The instruments used are all standards, and are set 
up and sheltered in accordance with the rules of the U. S. 
Signal Service. ) 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (9th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (12th', 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (2d), 55. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (4th), 16.5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (3d and 11th), 20. 
Least daily range of temperature, (17th and 19th), 7. 
Mean relative humidity, 82. 
Mean dew point, 31.6 
Prevailing direction of the wind from North-west. 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, in inches, 5.18 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipita- 
tion fell, 10. 
Total depth of snow fall, 3 inches. 
Number of clear days 6; fair days 13 ; 
Dates of solar halos, 9th and 15th. 
Dates of lunar halos, 15th and 20th. 
Thunder storm, evening of the 11th. 
Hail or frozen rain, 31st. 
Snow fell on the 5th, 18th, and 25th. 
Sleet on the 17th. 
Parhelia on the 23d. 


30.052 
30.56 
29.21 


35.6 


cloudy days, 12. 


SUMMARY FOR SECOND MONTH. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (15th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (26th), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (18th), 
Lowest temperature during the month, (5th), 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (24th), 
Least daily range of temperature, (12th), 8. 
Mean dew point, 32.95 
Mean relative humidity, 80.65 
Prevailing direction of the wind from North-west. 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, in 
inches, 5.33 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more of pre- 
cipitation fell, 16. 
Total depth of snow fall, 3.25 inches. 
Number of clear days 6; fair days 9; cloudy days 13. 
Hail or frozen rain fell on the 6th. 
Snow fell on the 20th, 26th, and 27th. 
Sleet on the 20th and 26th. 
Solar halo, 19th, 23d, and 28th. 
Lunar halo, 15th, 16th, and 22d. 
Meteor on evening of Ist instant. 


30.71 
29.49 
40.5 
69.5 
17.5 


29. 


SUMMARY FOR THIRD MONTH. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (2d), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (22d), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (23d 
and 30th), 
Lowest temperature during the month, (2d), 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (30th), 
Least daily range of temperature, (20th and 27th), 
Mean dew point, 
Mean relative humidity, 


30.114 
30.59 
29,55 


38.53 


62. 
13. 
26. 
6.5 
30.15 


78 


oO. 


30.116 


| 
} 
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Prevailing direction of the wind from the North-east. 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, in 
inches, 


ewe 


oO.44 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipita- 
tion fell, 14. 
Total depth of snow fall, 5 inches. 
Number of clear days 4; fair days 10; cloudy days 17. 
Thunder on the 9th. 
Snow fell on the 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 14th, 27th, 28th. 
Sleet on the 20th and 27th. 
Solar halo, 2d, 6th, 11th, 25th, 26th, 30th. 
Lunar halo, 15th and 26th. 
J. C., Observer. 


OUR FELLOW-WORSHIPERS. 
THINK not that thou and I 
Are here the only worshipers to-day, 
Beneath this glorious sky, 
Mid the soft airs that o’er the meadows play. 
These airs, whose breathing stirs 
The fresh grass, are our fellow-worshipers. 


See, as they pass, they swing 

The censers of a thousand flowers that bend 
O’er the young herbs of spring 

And the sweet odors like a prayer ascend, 
While, passing thence the breeze 

Wakes the grave anthem of the forest trees; 


It is as when, of yore, 

The Hebrew poet called the mountain-steeps, 
The forest, and the shore 

Of ocean, and the mighty mid-sea deeps, 
And stormy wind to raise 

A universal symphony of praise. 


For lo! the hills around, 

Gay in their green, give silent thanks ; 
And with a joyous sound, 

The streamlet’s bubbling waters kiss their banks 
And, from its sunny nooks 

To heaven with grateful smiles the valley looks. 


The blossomed apple-tree, 

Among its flowery tufts, on every spray, 
Offers the wandering bee 

A fragrant chapel for his matin-lay ; 
And a soft bass is heard 

From the quick pinions of the humming-bird. 


Haply—for who can tell ?— 
Aerial beings, from the world unseen, 
Hunting the sunny dell, 
Or slowly floating o’er the flowery green 
May join our worship here, 
With harmonies too fine for mortal ear. 
—William Cullen Bryant, 
A TAP AT THE DOOR. 
A HAND tapped at my door, low down, low down; 
I opened it and saw two eyes of brown, 
Two lips of cherry red, 
A little curly head, 
A bonny, fairy sprite in dress of white, 
Who said, with lifted face, ‘‘ Papa, good-night!” 


She climbed upon my knee, and kneeling there, 
Lisped softly, solemnly, her little prayer ; 
Her meeting finger-tips, 
Her pure, sweet baby lips, 
Carried my soul with hers, half unaware, 
Into some clearer and diviner air. 
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I tried to lift again, but all in vain, 
Of scientific thought the subtle chain ; 
So small, so small, 
My learning all; 
Though I could call each star, and tell its place, 
My child’s “ Our Father” bridged the gulf of space. 


I sat with folded hands, at rest, at rest, 
Turning this solemn thought within my breast ; 
How faith would fade 
If God had made 
No children in this world—no baby age— 
Only the prudent man or thoughtful sage ; 


Only the woman wise: no little arms 
To clasp around our neck ; no baby charms, 
No loving care, 
No sinless prayer, 
No thrill of lisping song, no pattering feet, 
No infant heart against our heart to beat. 


Then, if a tiny hand, low down, low down, 
Tap at thy heart or door, ah! do not frown, 
Bend low to meet 
The little feet ; 
To clasp the clinging hand ; the child will be 
Nearer to heaven than thee—nearer than thee. 
—Churchman, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A RECENT TOUR IN PALESTINE.—III. 
WE saw the ruins of Baalbec quite a while before we 
reached the town, and went to the Hotel d’ Orient, 
as camping among the ruins has not been allowed 
for five years. As it isa purely Eastern place we 


have our own cook and waiters, as the cooking of the 
hotel would hardly be likely to be very patatable. 
The house is built round a court,—as are all the 
hotels here,—and the steps to the second story are 
outside, with all the rooms opening onto a little porch 
This morning we went to the ruins, which are in- 
deed immense and magnificent, but not so beautiful 
on the whole as those at Athens, to me. There is so 
little one knows of them. They are supposed to 
have been built by the Phcenicians. An earthquake 
in 1796 did much to destroy them, but before that the 
Sultan Saladin pulled down somewhat, and rebuilt to 
suit himself for a fortress,—about 1187, during the 
Crusade times,—and the large stones have been 
placed, hit or miss, with bits of beautiful carving 
here and there, so that it is very hard to follow out 
the original plan. The Parthenon was modeled from 
this, but is much finer proportioned, I think, as this 
is higher and wider. Many more carvings are stand- 
ing here, and the carving is exquisite. The roof of 
the peristyle is a beautiful, intricate design with imi- 
tations of the gods and goddesses. The interior is 
beautiful also, and the Corinthian columns, with all 
their fine work, are in quite good preservation. The 
main temple was dedicated to the Sun, and the other, 
smaller one, to Jupiter; but all that remains of the 
latter now are six columns, each seventy-five feet 
high, composed of three stones, so you may form 
some little conception of the immensity of the whole 
place. In the wall which forms the base of the Tem- 
ple are the immense stones we read of, about sixty- 
five feet long by fourteen square, and the one in the 
quarry close by, which is about ready to move, is still 
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larger, sixty-nine feet long by fourteen square. Such 
great size hardly seems possible. 

We spent the morning rambling round the ruins, 
and.in the afternoon went to the quarry and out to 
the beautiful spring, Rasel Ain, or fountain head. It 


| is a lovely walk by the stream, with willows on both 


sides and at the spring is a beautiful green common, 


| —the first grass we had seen,—and they make the 
| most of it. We had chairs and Turkish coffee by the 


side of the beautiful, clear water, and watched the 


| people, who were enjoying it all as much as we. A 


Bedouin was exercising a young horse in a freshly 
ploughed field,—and such riding! If any one had 


| ridden a horse the same way with us we should 


think it was ruined,—at full speed down hill, and go- 
ing at such a rate that he had to jump the stone wall 


| enclosing the field before he could stop. The man 


carried a spear about eight feet long, and managed 
the horse entirely with it. He was gorgeously gotten 
up and when he was through the poor animal’s sides 
were bleeding from the digs from the iron shovel-stir- 
rups. We took his photograph and he is to have one 
of the negatives, if a success. Then we returned 
home by way of the ruins and enjoyed a beautiful 
sunset from the top of the old walls. 

First-day. We were up and off by 7 a. m., as we 
had to travel to make the rest of the First-days come 
in good places and straighten us out somewhat after 
losing time in quarantine. We had a sorry trail most 
of the day over the Anti-Lebanon range, but it was 
not at all tiresome to me, and at lunch time we were 
at the beautiful little stream of Yafufa, where we 
rested in a ploughed field, but in the shade, and after 
a nap felt quite refreshed. The afternoon ride was by 
the little rushing stream, in the shade of the hills 
which rise up close to the stream on both sides. 
They are ploughing now and planting grain, and do- 
ing it about as in Bible times. Primitive isn’t the 
name; you have to go further back than that. Our 
camp for the night was at Sughaya, a little village, 
where the miserable looking dogs barked all night, 
as they told us in the morning, but we slept too 
soundly to be disturbed by such slight noises as that. 
During the evening we heard some one calling, and 
Joseph told us something was lost, and they were 
crying it. Our camp was pitched on the threshing 
floor of the village, the level place of the town, so I 
think these people have no difficulty finding their 
peck of dirt. 

Second-day. We were up and off by 8.30; it was 
so cold that our hands ached, and we slept under 
heavy blankets all night, but the sun soon warmed 
us up. We passed herds and herds of cattle, sheep, 
and goats,—the shepherds with their musical pipes. 
The music is sweet and sounds plaintively over the 
hills. The ride was very rough, over a stony trail, 
but mostly in the shade, and that was a great deal to 
be thankful for. We soon came to the Barada, or 
Abana. The gorge is quite wild, and the stream a 
rushing torrent. The white limestone rocks rise pre- 
cipitously on both sides, and the glare was almost 
blinding. During the noon rest we decorated our 
straw hats with corn husk tassels, and the pretty 
wild thistle. 
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During the afternoon we passed orchards of peach, 
pear, plum, apple, quince, and almond trees. We 
reached camp at Ain Fijih about 4.30. It is one of 
the sources of the Barada, and a beautiful stream and 
spring, with picturesque old Roman ruins over it. 
Our camp was quite near, in an olive orchard, not 
ten yards from a house. The natives always congre- 
gate and gaze, making remarks among themselves,— 
how complimentary we cannot tell. Perhaps it is 
quite as well ; but Joseph soon scatters them, fearing 
they may be annoying. 

Third-day. We lunched in Damascus, after a 
rather uninteresting ride over the barren hills until 
we came in sight of the city, but with the green val- 
ley in view all the time. Our first good view at the 
plain and city was from an old ruin on top of one 
of the hills. It was beautiful. The plain is wide, 
and the city stands in the midst with its domes and 
minarets. We stopped at the Dimitri Hotel; it is 
nice and clean, fruit round the open court, with the 
fountain in the center. After lunch some of us 
started out for a walk in the city. It is quite large; 
—about 200,000 inhabitants as far as we could find 
out. Some of the streets are paved, but it is a queer 
old place,—the most typical Eastern city we have 
seen. We walked through “ the street called straight,” 
which now is crooked and covered with a rough, 
wooden roof, as are many others. They are conse- 
quently very dark, and lined on both sides with the 
little booths with a squat figure in the center of each, 
and all their goods within reach. We passed the site 
of Naaman the leper’s house, where now is a hospital 
for that awful sickness, leprosy, and then to a little 
Catholic chapel under ground, where it was supposed 
Ananias lived. 

We walked home past the bath-houses, which 
looked invitingly clean and cool, with their marble 
floors. The next morning we visited the great 
Mosque, which was once a Christian Church, and 
contains one of the reputed tombs of John the Bap- 
tist. The walls have the history of Jerusalem in 
mosaic, and lower down passages from the Koran. 


The floors were covered with beautiful rugs; we had ; 


felt slippers tied over our shoes,preferring that to leav- 
ing our shoes at the threshold. We went to the top of 
the minaret, 184 steps, and had a good look down on 
the roofs, the gardens on the house-tops, the minarets, 
etc. In the afternoon we went to visit some of the 
private houses. The entrances are not attractive. 
You pass up dirty alleys, and the exterior is usually 
an unpleasing looking place. The first, that of a 
wealthy Jew not living now, is magnificent. The 
main saloon has a frescoed ceiling, there are mirrors 
in the walls, and marble panels, beautifully carved. 
The doors and windows are cedar of Lebanon, the 
floor marble, with a fountain in the center ; the furni- 
ture inlaid with mother of pearl, and covered with 
damask,—the whole as unlike what we might have 
expected as possible. The rest of the house was 
never finished, as the owner’s fortune was loaned to 
the Turkish government during the last war, at a high 
rate of interest,and has never been repaid. The 
family still live in the house and look as if they be- 
longed to the tenement class. 





Next we went to the house of a Christian, a 
banker, which also was very handsome, but did not 
compare with the other. All are around the open 
court, in which are blooming and fruit-bearing trees 
and flowers. In a walk around the outside of the 
walls, we saw where Paul was let down in a basket, 
and where two of Mohammed’s wives and children 
were buried, and then home after quite a tramp, a 
tired party. haste 


THE MENACE OF THE THEATER. 
AN OPEN DECLARATION TO THE MAYOR-ELECT, TO THE RE- 
LIGIOUS PRESS, AND TO THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

ELEVEN years ago, a theater manager appealed to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of Philadelphia from the 
decision of the then Mayor of the city, in refusing to 
grant him a license for the place of amusement which 
he proposed to open. By a statute of the preceding 
year (1879) the Mayor had been given discretionary 
power to refuse the application for a license for any 
theater or other place of amusement where the play 
or spectacle to be presented should be of a character 
“immoral in its nature or tendencies, or otherwise 
unlawful or hurtful to the community.” Although 
the Court in this initial case sustained the Mayor, 
very rarely, be it said, has that official’s prerogative 
in the same direction been exercised since. Is this 
immunity owing to the fact that the character of the 
performances has meanwhile so improved that the 
above restrictive proviso has no application? Let us 
see what is the present drift. 

The married daughter of a well-known minister 
of this city, expressing her surprise to a theater mana- 
ger that a certain sensuous spectacle had been 
brought out in a theater claiming to stand in the front 
rank, replied: “ Why, madam, no theater could be 
maintained and made to pay in our day without bal- 
let-dancing.” 

The magistrate officiating at the Central Station 
said in my presence that the indecent pictures of the 
cigarette manufacturers, against which there has been 
such an outcry, were no worse than the living origi- 
nals which were to be seen on pretty much every 
stage in the city. The Superintendent of Police also 
remarked that at theaters advertised by vulgar pos- 
ters the most fashionable people of the city might be 
found in attendance. 

During the winter just past, a certain French play 
of the lowest cast was produced at a number of the 
theaters in our American cities. In Boston, the 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen cited before them the 
manager of the theater who brought out the play in 
that city, and agreed to revoke his license for one 

year. In Richmond, Virginia, a faithful Captain of 
Police, scandalized at the disgraceful performance, 
applied to the Mayor to have it stopped. The Mayor, 
nevertheless, allowed it to continue upon promise of 
the manager to exclude the objectionable parts ; but 
of so little worth was this promise, that at the next 
performance thereafter the half dozen ladies who had 
the hardihood to attend retreated for very shame 
from the building. Here, in Philadelphia, the same 
notorious play was given at two theaters without any 
hindrance from the authorities, so far as appeared. 





















































































Where, therefore, do we stand? and is any addi- 
tional testimony as to the debasing character of the 
theater in Philadelphia needed to further condemn 
it, and to make it manifest that, were the law ob- 
served which gives the city’s chief executive discre- 
tion in the matter, it would be likely to operate to 
close the doors of every play-house ? 

Where, indeed, do we stand? and how does it 
happen that the evil has become thus entrenched, 
and that to utter a protest against it, and to ask that 
the plain requirement of the law be fulfilled, is to 
bring down upon one’s head, from almost every quar- 
ter, the opprobrious epithet of fool and fanatic? The 
reader of the “ Annals of Philadelphia” for the colo- 
nial or proprietary period will learn that the Assem- 
bly repeatedly essayed to prevent the coming of the 
play-house, only to have the permissive acts as often 
restored by enactments of the Royal Council. It is 
also evident that the just sentiment of the commu- 
nity at large (and not that of the Friends only) was 
opposed to the theater as being a prime promoter of 
social debasement, for the Friends of the period of 
the Revolution were unrepresented in the Assembly 
by which the prohibitory act of 1779, “ for the sup- 
pression of vice and immorality,” was promulgated. 
Appealing, in a corporate capacity, to the proprietors, 
Thomas and Richard Penn (1770), the Friends re- 
mind them that “ the pious and most considerate of 
other religious denominations have at times, for some 
years past, been repeatedly concerned to address the 
Governors you have placed here against the strolling 
players who have come to the city.” In the present 
writer’s Essay upon the Theater, the above episode is 

commented upon in language which it appears perti- 
nent at this time to repeat. 

“Tn view of the fact that play-houses, even those 
of the vilest description, are everywhere allowed and 
licensed in our towns and cities, and that it would be 
in vain to look now for any municipal or State action, 
such as above detailed, there is something pathetic 
in the pertinacity with which this community strove 
again and again to turn aside—to keep away—that 
leprous invader, which the mother country, like an 
unnatural parent, endeavored with an unrelenting 
persistency to fasten upon it. What were the stamp 


act and the tax upon tea, as absolute grievances, to | 


this? The tax might be lowered, or, by continuous, 
emphatic, and dignified protest, be eventually done 
away with; but, as for this canker of the play-house, 


assured were those old-time people that, did it once | 


find legalized place, the leaven of its sorcery would so 
work in the community, that first a tolerating, then 
an altogether favoring, public opinion would be cre- 
ated, so that its ultimate dislodgment would be ex- 
ceedingly improbable. Yes, it is here now, appar- 
ently more strongly entrenched, growing year by year 
more corrupt and vile, while the measure of the woe 
that it brings, who can fathom ?” 

During the last three years, I believe there has 
been an average of at least two new theaters or opera 
houses built here each twelve months. A daily pa- 
per, referring to the two of last year, specially exam- 
ined before their licenses were granted, says that they 
“ were pronounced safe, and built in strict accordance 
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with the law,” and that the examiners “ are emphatic 
in their approval of the means taken for the safety of 
visitors in case of fire or panic.” Still another 
“ vaudeville ” opera house, probably larger than any 
of the foregoing, and located upon Broad street be- 
low the Public Buildings, is having the stones of its 
foundation laid. It is announced that it will be un- 
der the management of one who has been connected 
with a theater in this city, the reputation of which, 
as regards the moral, or immoral, character of its per- 
formances, has been probably second to none in low- 
ness of grade. 

Will this also be pronounced “safe” by careful 
and competent examiners? Stand at the doors of 
any one of those theaters and look at the crowd of 
men, young men, and boys that come pouring out at 
the conclusion of one of the low performances,—scan 
their countenances well, and mark whether there be 
found one who shows an open, noble, God-loving 
look, upon which may be written the reassuring leg- 
end : “Safe,—Secure in Case of Fire or Panic.” 

The removal, at long intervals, of a few indecent 
posters advertising the debasing entertainments, does 
not touch the evil itself. The corrupt spectacles go 
on all the same, notwithstanding the interposition of 
a twelve-inch brick or stone wall that may shield 
them from the gaze of the general public, and hide 
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them from the open light of heaven. There is no 
flagrant disorder and no breach of the peace that is 
apparent out upon the streets, and the officers of the 
law say of the performances: “ Disturb them not.” 
The satisfied attender goes thither to gratify his un- 
hallowed likings, and no word of protest or complaint 
to the authorities can be looked for from him. Ifan 
occasional onlooker, having regard for the proprie- 
ties, feels outraged and aggrieved at the license that 
is permitted, his sense of shame at being found in at- 
tendance at such a resort operates to prevent his 
making the fact public. 

And now, if our vision of a “‘ New Philadelphia ” 
is to be bounded only by belt lines, railway terminals, 
finer avenues with improved paving, greater reser- 
voirs, and so on—and I say not that these things do 
not need intelligent and careful present considera- 
tion—yet if those other matters of public polity 
which bear directly upon the moral interests of the 
people are to be deemed as of far inferior moment, 
we shall have no more need to felicitate ourselves 
upon the “march of improvement,” and upon our 
presumed developing greatness, than we would were 
we friendly rivals of the Ninevehs and Babylons of 
the past. We are called—if indeed we will heed the 
call—to a different destiny, and it is not reachable by 
the road of partisan politics, over which dominate 
the saloon power and the incubus of the theater. 
“ Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take 
thy crown,” was the message delivered of old to “ the 
Church in Philadelphia.” Wise, therefore, will we 
be if in our aspirations for the “ New Philadelphia,’ 
we condone no guilty severance of religion and geod 


morals from the public service. Concerned to strive 
for and hold fast that which is eternally and happil 
enduring, we will stand for the highest good of ail 
the people first, and thence permit matters of sec- 
ondary moment to occupy their appropriate places. 
Josian W. Leeps. 
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